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keys, was temporal as well  as  spiritual:   the Emperor
appealed to law, to the indelible rights of Ccesar; and
denounced his foe as the antichrist of the New Testa-
ment, since it was  God's second  vicar whom he was
resisting.   The one scoffed at anathema, upbraided the
avarice of the Church, and treated her soldiery, the friars,
with a severity not seldom ferocious.   The other solemnly
deposed a rebellious  and heretical prince, offered the
imperial crown to  Robert, of France,  to  the heir of
Denmark, to Hakon the Norse king; succeeded at last
in raising up rivals in Henry of Thuringia and William of
Holland.    Yet throughout it is less the Teutonic Em-
peror who is attacked than the Sicilian king, the un-
believer and  friend of Mohammedans,  the  hereditary-
enemy of the Church, the assailant of Lombard inde-
pendence, whose success must leave the Papacy defence-
less.    And as it was from the Sicilian kingdom that the
strife chiefly arose, so was the possession of the Sicilian
kingdom a source rather of weakness than of strength,
for it distracted Frederick's forces and put him in the
false position of a liegeman resisting his lawful suzerain.
Truly, as the Greek proverb says, the gifts of foes are no
gifts, and bring no profit with them.   The Norman kings
were more terrible in their death than in their life: they
had  sometimes baffled   the  Teutonic Emperor;  their
heritage destroyed him.
With Frederick fell the Empire. From the ruin that
overwhelmed the greatest of its houses it emerged, living
indeed, and destined to a long life, but so shattered,
crippled, and degraded, that it could never more be to
Europe and to Germany what it once had been. In the
last act of the tragedy were joined the enemy who had
now blighted its strength and the rival who was destined